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EDITED BY ENOCH LEWIS. said, so that I hope she continues quietly at home. 


Richard and Martha Routh are on their way to 
New Bedford. My B. C. is a solid, precious 
companion, and as near to me as though she were 
mine own daughter. Dear Samuel Smith, Wm. 
Savery, and Thomas Scattergood, are my frequent 
visitors, and brethren beloved. 

‘‘ Could we but have a few hours personal inter- 
view, how pleasant would it be! But as this 
cannot be, let it suffice that we often mentally 
visit each other, and endeavour to live and walk 
in that holy fellowship, which stands ‘with the 
Father and with his Son, Christ Jesus,’ in whom 
all the families of the earth are blessed; and let 
us trust that, of his adorable merey, we shall, 
when this short fight of affliction is over, be united 
in his heavenly kingdom, never more to part. 

““My old companion, Hannah Cathrall, who 
lives about five miles off, at Frankford, is on a 
visit to her friends in this city, and though very 
lame, seems renewed in best life. She spoke a 
few words in our meeting last Third-day, and 
will, I verily believe, land in peace at last. What 
a mercy !” 

In her pocket almanac for 1802, she notes,—on 
New Year’s day, as we suppose—“ Forasmuch as 
the Lord in his infinite mercy hath grantedume a 
little longer space, oh that a wise improvement 
of the present time may ensure to me, when ‘time 
shall be no longer,’ an interest in his favour and 
mercy forever and ever.” 

She notes the arrival Second month 9th, in 
Philadelphia, of Sarah Stephenson and M. Jef- 
fries, and mentions 8. 8. having, in several meet- 
ings, “ good service.” ‘Third month 8th, 8. 8. 
mentioned her concern to visit families in Pine 
street, which they began the 9th.” This Friend 
was taken sick the next day, yet on the 11th she 
went to Germantown, and on the 31st returned to 
S. R. Fisher’s, and attended Pine street meeting. 
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To C. Hustler and daughter, she writes Eleventh 
month 27th,— My faithful, dear friend Catha- 
rine Howell’s choice daughter, Elizabeth, about 
the age of S. Hustler, has several times, lately, 
lifted up her voice in public meetings, and is a 
precious plant. May all who have submitted to 
become fools for Christ’s sake in this way, follow 
his leadings faithfully, and serve him with their 
whole hearts, is the fervent petition of my heart.’’ 


‘So shall they grow to glad parental care, 
And shine as warriors in defence of Truth.’ 


“Of Hannah Barnard’s* return little has been 


— 


*In several of the preceding letters, allusion is made 
to the trials experienced by Friends, particularly in 
Ireland, about this time, but the name of H. Barnard has 
not been heretofore mentioned in connection with them, 
yet there can be no reasonable doubt that she was a 
prominent agent in the production of the difficulties and 
exercises to which R. Jones frequently alludes. 

Hannah Barnard, who resided in the State of New 
York, was an acknowledged minister in our Society, 

ssed of talents considerably above the ordinary 
evel, with a force of imagination and power of lan- 
guage which were quite attractive to her youthful and 
inexperienced hearers. Yetsome of the more discern- 
ing and considerate class regarded her, as one, to use a 
hackneyed but expressive phrase, who was carrying 
more sail than ballast. When she opened to her friends 
at home, her prospect of paying a religious visit to the 
meetings in England and Ireland, it is understood that 
considerable hesitation appeared; but she was even- 
tually liberated by the proper meetings, and proceeded 
to Europe in pursuance of her prospect. Whether she 
had, previously to her embarkation, embraced opinions 
compatible with those acknowledged and maintained 
by the Society, or whether she gradually fell into them 
while on her journey; she at length gave such evi- 
dence of the unsoundness of her principles, that Friends 


in Ireland judged it needful that she should discontinue 
her ministerial labours and return home. 

From this judgment she appealed to the Yearly 
Meeting of London, where the subject underwent a 
careful examination. Her popular and plausible elo- 
quence had attached a party to her, but after a patient 
investigation, the Yearly Meeting bore its testimony 
against the doctrines which she had espoused. 

She at length returned to her native land, anda com- 
plaint being laid before the Monthly Meeting to which 
she belonged, she was disowned. From this judgment 


she appealed to the Quarterly and Yearly er by 
which the testimony was confirmed. . 
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‘* She was taken ill, says R. J., in the middle of 
the week, and quietly breathed her last on Second- 
day, Fourth month 26th, about 7 o’clock, P. M. 
She was interred on Fifth-day, after a solemn and 
large meeting at High street.” 

As intimated above, the mortal remains of this 
virtuous, amiable, and devoted woman and minis- 
ter of Christ, were taken into the meeting house 
on High street, where, as we are informed by a 
Friend who was present, a number of lively testi- 
monies were borne to her devotedness and Chris- 
tian graces. Early in the meeting her bereaved 
companion, Mary Jeffries, was fervent in suppli- 
cation. She commenced with the text, “As the 
heavens are high above the earth, so are thy ways 
high above our ways ;’’—and she implored divine 
aid, that she might take with resignation the cup, 
though comparable to the wormwood and the gall, 
saying, “thou hast given me to see that it is a 
sacrifice of thy own preparing, and that her peace 
has thereby been sealed with thee.”” She evinced, 
by her composure, her striving to acquiesce in the 
unerring will,—in the evidence of which the 
minds of those present were humbled. Several 
Friends, says our informant, expressed their belief 
that she had come to this land in the ordering of 
best Wisdom; and Nicholas Waln said,—“ she 
was the daughter of consolation; had a lively 
ingathering gift, being a real comforter to those 
who were thirsting after the living spring,” Xc. 
And Hannah, wife of 8. R. Fisher, spoke in a 
beautiful and moving strain, saying, “It is the 
end that crowns all, and as I was favoured to see 
the close of this our beloved friend, I believe it 
required of me to say, that as she lived the life 
of the righteous, so she continued through her 
sickness, and in her death, evincing that the sting 
of death was taken away, whereby she was made 
to triumph over death, hell, and the grave. Oh, 
my beloveds, what encouragement is this to follow 
her example, that by living the life of the righte- 
ous, we may be favoured to make an end like 
unto theirs.” 

The interment took place in the Fourth street 

ve yard. 

Fifth month 8th she notes,—“ Died, Hannah, 
wife of Philip Price,* of whom it may be said 
she was among the meek and merciful, and had 
marked upon her the blessing pronounced upon 
the peace makers. I went with Sarah Harrison 
and 8. Rhoads, to her burial, at Darby, the 10th, 
where a solemn meeting was held. Wm. Savery 
had the chief service.” 


R. Jones to Joseph Williams. 


Philadelphia, Sixth month 9th, 1802. 
My dear and worthy friend, Jos. Williams,— 
However “short and scanty”’ in thy own view, 
thy letter of Fourth month, I do assure thee, the 
receipt of it has given me much pleasure; and 


” 


*Parents of Philip Price, once superintendent at 
Westtown. 


though all its contents were not of the most cop. 
soling kind, thy account of your being more calm 
at present, affords encouragement to hope that the 
late storm, in which thou, my brother, hast been so 
closely tried, has nearly spent itself. Be that as 
it may, I have no sort of doubt, that thou, with 
others who have nobly contended for the Faith, 
as it is in Jesus, will by the same faith obtain 
victory, according to that ancient truth, “This 
is your victory, even your Faith.” 

Thou wilt have heard, before this comes to 
hand, of the peaceful transition of our late beloved 
Sarah Stephenson, from this mortal state, to, we 
trust, a glorious immortality. Her chosen com- 
panion, M. Jeffries, seeing her way to return to 
her own land, and leaving a sweet savour here, 
will be likely soon to embark, in company with 
our dear friend Wm. Jackson.* When he arrives 


*William Jackson, whose embarkation for Europe is 
here mentioned, was one of the primitive stock of 
Friends to whom the character given by our Lord to 
Nathaniel, “‘ behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no 
guile,”’ might be justly applied. His ministry was not 
with the enticing words of man’s wisdom, but remark- 
able for its weight and solemnity. Though well ac- 
quainted with the doctrines and principles of the So- 
ciety, as illustrated by the standard authors among us, 
his knowledge of divine things was evidently drawn 
from a deeper spring than books or sermons could sup- 
ply. To those who had the privilege of an acquaint- 
ance with him,and who could appreciate his worth, he 
was a remarkably interesting and instructive com- 
panion; his memory being stored with a large amount 
of information respecting those worthy members who 
constituted the bone and sinew of the Society during a 
period a little antecedent to his own. 

During the turmoils of the revolutionary war, he paid 
an extensive visit to Friends in some of the Middle and 
Eastern States, in which he sometimes appeared to have 
his life in his hand. But walking by the faith that led 
him out, he was guided safely through all his difficulties 
and dangers ; and after nearly two years thus employed, 
returned again to his native place, in Chester county, 
Pennsylvania. 

After the restoration of peace he performed a num- 
ber of visits to the meetings of Friends in several parts 
of this continent; and from the testimonials which 
were received respecting these labours, it appears he 
was enabled to adorn, by hisown life and conversation, 
the doctrines which hs was concerned to preach to 
others. 

The voyage to which R. Jones refers, terminated by 
his arrival at Liverpool, in the Eighth month, 1802; 
and he spent about three years assiduously labouring in 
the work of the Gospel. During this time he appears 
to have attended nearly all the meetings of Friends in 
England, Ireland and Scotland, as well as some parts 
of Wales, and a number of them several times. In the 
brief memorials of this visit, which he left behind him, 
and which the writer of this article had the opportunity 
of inspecting, we find him patiently travelling from 
day to day, and from meeting to meeting, where the 
members were reduced to a very small and feeble 
remnant, seeking out and labouring to strengthen the 
seeking seed wherever located. 

In one of nis notices respecting the attendance of 
meetings for discipline, many of which fell in the course 
of his journey, he makes the following impressive ob- 
servations. ‘Oh, these meetings for discipline, were 
they held and maintained in the wisdom and power of 
God, the active members knowing their own wills sub- 
jected to His will, and moving only as he moves them, 
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amongst you, receive him as a brother beloved, 
“if thou count me a partner.” 

I am now confined to my chamber, with rheu- 
matism in one knee, which is much swelled, and 
painful. Since coming up stairs, 1 have been 
honoured with the company of dear 8. Smith, 
who is my frequent visitor, S. Harrison, who looks 

ely, Wm. Savery, a strong man in every way, 
a N. Waln, Tanta in sel health, and a bright 
example to the flock. James Pemberton also sat 
an hour with me last Seventh-day. He is near 
eighty, a firm pillar in the Lord’s house, and his 
faculties, except his hearing, are, I think, as 
bright as ever. T. Scattergood and D. Bacon are 
also in an active, lively state, and at our late 
Yearly Meeting in Fourth month, we had the 
company of KR. Wright, S. Talbot and Phebe 
Speakman, with dear Mehetable Jenkins, on a 
yisit to these parts. These were all in the love 
and life of the gospel, so that there is yet cause 
to “thank God and take courage,” in believing 
that our heavenly Father continues his blessed 
promise to;His humble followers—“ Lo, I am with 
you always, even to the end of the world.” 

* * * * * 


How fares our old friend Jane Watson now? 
I have lately felt so much about her that I have 
written to her. Thine to S. Stephenson, says, 
“M. Ridgway is going into the North of Eng- 
land.” What a brave old soldier is she! If thou 
corresponds with dear R. Jordan, present my love 
to him; also, to all my acquaintances who have 
kept their habitations in the truth, which I sin- 
cerely believe is the state of thy dear wife and 
self. Accept, therefore, the cordial salutation, 
and offer it to thy sister, and son Nathaniel, from 
thy old and affectionate friend, R. Jones. 


In the Eighth month, 1802, a fever broke out 
in her neighbourhood, by which she notes that 


* 


either to speak or to be silent, what schools of instruc- 
tion would they be, both to the youth and those more 
advanced. I am now in the fifty ninth year of my age, 
and find myself but a learner, and in need of daily in- 
struction.” 

He returned to his native land in the autumn of 
1805. The ancient testimony of the Society, to live 
within the bounds of our circumstances, and to avoid 
engaging in hazardous enterprises, to the disturbance 
of our own tranquillity, and the endangering of the pro- 
perty of others, lay very near to his heart ; often advising 

is friends, and particularly those who were just set- 
ting out in life, to make their wants few, and thus avoid 
the danger of being driven to doubtful or improper ex- 
pedients to supply them. oe 

Retaining his faculties in old age without visible de- 
cay, he performed several short journeys, in the service 
of Society, after he had passed his eightieth year; but 
about two years before his decease, he found the dis- 
order coming on, which eventually terminated his pil- 
gtimage here. 

_In the beginning of 1831, while in the 88th year of 
his age, he was gathered as a shock of corn fully ripe, 
to the place of his rest, weightily adopting, a few days 
before his removal » the declaration of the cee “| 
have fought a good fight, I have kept the faith, henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of rejoicing.” —Eb. 


the inhabitants were so much terrified that 
“nearly one third of them removed into the coun- 
try.” On the 10th she accepted the invitation of 
her “ faithful, invariable friend,” the hostess of 
| Edgely, from whose country seat she writes to 
| Sarah Hustler, Ninth month 15th,—“ Whether 
| the people were unnecessarily alarmed, or by the 
general removal, under Providence, the progress 
of the fever was checked, I cannot tell, but the 
contagion has not spread as in ’93, ’97, 98, and 
99, so that there is fresh occasion for grateful, 
‘humble thankfulness to the Father of all our 
mercies, which my soul prays may be the clothing 
of all our spirits.” In the same letter she says : 
| “ As thou hast wisely, and, I trust, unreservedly, 
_ yielded to the council and eall of thy heavenly 
| Father, Friend and Helper, I have no doubt that, 
as thou art enabled to persevere in the path of 
obedience to his holy will, following the footsteps 
of thy pious parent, walking by the same rule, 
minding the same thing to which she has from 
her youth evinced that she has given the prefer- 
ence above every other consideration, thou wilt 
also be helped to sing of the Lord’s judgments, 
and of his mercies, and adopt that ancient ac- 
knowledgement of pious David, ‘Thou art my 
(rod, I will praise thee; my father’s God, and I 
will exalt and gerve thee.’ * * * 
“Though I am now in my sixty fourth year, 
and under many infirmities, my interest in all that 
relates to your family is not at all lessened, nor 
has my unfeigned love undergone any alteration 
or diminution, since the day that my heavenly 
Master disposed the heart of thy beloved mother 
to unite with my exercised spirit in his service. 


| 
3 remembrance of some of our descendings 








and ascendings together, with and for the Seed of 
Life, is often sweetly and pleasantly my theme, in 
my solitary and silent musings, when, in the 
covenant of love and life, I can feel her near to 
my spirit, and sweetly hail her ‘highly favoured ;’ 
THE Lorp, her sure support, being her staff, her 
salvation, her evening song of rejoicing and 
praise. We hear that G. and S. Dillwyn are 
about to return to their native land. What a 
treat I shall have thereby! Also, that D. Sands 
and R. Jordan have bespoke certificates. Samuel 
Smith, T. Seattergood, W. Savery, N. Waln, S. 
Harrison, and the rest known to thee, are well 
every way. In love inexpressible, I salute you 
all, and am thy cordial friend and sister in the 


Truth.” 
[To be continued. } 


COAST AND TERRITORIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


The sea coast of the United States, according 
to a recent report of the land office, is five thou- 
sand one hundred and twenty miles, including 
the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific: or a “shore line’’ 
following the irregularities of the shore and sea 
islands, according to an estimate of the superin- 
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tendent of the coast survey, of 33,063 miles. 
The territories of the United States, including 
those recently acquired, contain two millions, one 
hundred and eighty-seven thousand, four hundred 
and ninety-six square miles, or 1,023,518,080 
acres, which is sufficient to give fifty-one acres, 
without including the States, to every one of the 
twenty millions of inhabitants in the country. 
This territory is distributed as follows :—North- 
west Territory, west of the Mississippi river, 
723,248 square miles; Wisconsin Territory, 
22,336 square miles; Oregon, 341,463; Upper 
California and New Mexico, 526,078; Texas, 
$25,520. The newly acquired territory, lying 
north of 36 deg. 30 min., is 1,642,781; south, 
544,712.—Late Paper. 





CONCERNING THE PURE AND UNDEFILED 
RELIGION. 


The Ath of the Second month, 1685. 


Dear Friends,—You who profess the light, 
faith, grace, and Spirit of Christ, and, the pure 
undefiled religion befure God the Father, are to 
keep yourselves unspotted from the world, and to 
bridle your tongues from evil words, which cor- 
rupt good manners; the light of Christ Jesus 
letteth you see the spots of the world; and the 
grace of God will teach you to deny them; and 
the Spirit of Truth, if you be led by it, teacheth 
you to mortify and subdue them. 

This religion which we profess is—First, pure 
—Secondly, it is undefiled before God the Father. 
And that which is pure and undefiled before God 
the Father, if you live in it and obey it, will keep 
= unspotted from the world: and that which 

eeps you from the spots of the world, will keep 
you from the body of death, and sins of the world. 

And now, Friends, you that profess this pure 
and undefiled religion before God the Father, take 
heed of greediness, and earthly-mindedness, and 
covetousness, which the apostle called idolatry ; 
for it is a great spot and blot of the world that 
lieth in wickedness. And take heed of unrigh- 
teousness in trade, commerce, or dealings. And 
take heed of over-reaching, or using any deceit- 
fulness or fraud in your trade or commerce : for 
over-reaching, and using deceit, or any unjust 
thing, will blot you and spot you, and is contrary 
to the pure and undefiled religion. And take heed 
of unrighteousness, ungodliness, and unholiness, 
profaneness, looseness, filthiness, naughtiness, and 
evil words, which corrupt good manners. These 
things will blot you and spot you, and are con- 
trary to the pure undefiled religion before God 
the Father. 

And all such as follow the lust of the eye, the 
pride of life, and the lust of the flesh, which are 
not of the Father, but of the god of the world, 
that abode not in the Truth, such are spotted with 
the spots of the world, and are proud, vain, lofty, 
scornful, high; and are void of the pure, unde- 


filed religion before God the Father. And take 
heed of malice, hatred, envy, wrath, rage, and 
fury : they are the spots of the world, which bear 
such fruits, contrary to the spirit of meekness, 
gentleness, kindness, tenderness, sobriety, love, 
and mercifulness, which are the fruits of the pure 
Spirit of God, which leadeth to the pure undefiled 
religion before God the Father, which is “to 
visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, 
and to keep unspotted from the world ;” this pure 
undefiled religion keepeth in the purity of life 
and conversation; and this is above all, and keeps 
from all the vain religions in the world; and this 
is the religion that was set up above sixteen hun- 
dred years ago, in the church of Christ; and 
happy had all Christendom been, if they had kept 
to this pure undefiled religion to this day, and 
then they would not have made so many religions 
as they have done; but to this pure undefiled re. 
ligion they must come again, if ever they come 
to the true religion; for none can make a better, 
than the pure undefiled religion, which was set 
up in the church, in the apostles’ days, about 
sixteen hundred years ago; unto which all that 
profess Christianity should be conformable. 

There is one God, the Creator of all, and one 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom all things were made 
and created, who is the one Mediator betwixt God 
and man; even the man Christ Jesus. There is 
one body, and one spirit, even as you are called 
to one hope of your calling, and one God and 
Father of all, who is above you all, and through 
you all; and there is one faith, which Christ 
Jesus is the author and finisher of ; and there is 
one baptism, and by one Spirit we are all baptized 
into one body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles, 
bond or free ; and must all drink into this one 
Spirit of Christ, and so keep the unity in the 
Spirit, which is the bond of peace ; for the apostle 
saith: “If any man have not the Spirit of Christ, 
he is none of his.” Rom. viii. 9. And Christ 
saith, in his prayer to his Father, “That they 
may be all one,’ meaning the true Christians, 
“os Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, that 
they also may be one in us; that they may be 
one, even as we are one; I in them, and Thou in 
Me, that they may be made perfect in one. John, 
xvii. 21, 22, 23. 

“Let your conversation (or practice) be with- 
out covetousness,” &e. Heb. xiii. 5. 

“Only let your conversation be as becometh 


the gospel of Christ.” Philip. i.27. G. Fox. 
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THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 


Those of our readers who have taken an inter- 
est in the fate of Sir John Franklin and his com- 
pany, and in that of the several expeditions sent 
out for their relief, will doubtless desire to learn 
the latest intelligence respecting these adventur- 
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ous men.* We find in the Atheneum, a notice 
of the return of the “Herald” from Behring’s 
Strait, without having heard anything of the 
lost party. The “Plover,” which left England 
with instructions to join the Herald at Panama, 
and proceed with her to the strait, and thence to 
winter on the north-west coast of America, proved 
to be so dull a sailer that the plan was entirely 
frustrated. She probably did not reach the en- 
trance of Behring’s Strait until long after the 
Arctic seas were ice bound. All that can be 
safely inferred from the information received by 
the “Herald” is, that Sir John Franklin had 
not reached Behring’s Strait on the 2d of the 
Tenth month last, when that vessel left for the 
southward. 

Sir James Ross has written home that it 
was his intention to send back the “ Inves- 
tigator,” after having landed such stores as 
she can spare, and proceed with the remaining 
ship. The Admiralty deeming this course too 
hazardous, and likely to defeat the design of the 
expedition, if Franklin should be fallen in with 
after Sir James Ross had nearly exhausted his 
own supplies, have resolved to send out another 
ship, the “‘ North Star,” with a fresh stock of 
provisions for both ships. Her orders are to pro- 
ceed across Baffin’s Bay, and as much farther as 
practicable in the direction of Lancaster Sound 
and Barrow’s Straits, looking out for the Investi- 
gator and her boats. Should this vessel not be 
fallen in with, supplies are to be landed at various 
points on the south side of Lancaster Sound, and 
other places indicated by Sir James Ross; and 
the North Star is to make good her return before 
winter sets in. There is something very impres- 
sive in these continued and expensive efforts for 
the rescue of a handful of brave men, for whose 
safety there seems to be so little ground of hope. 
It is a striking evidence of the modern estimate 
of the value of human life, as compared with that 
which was entertained in less enlightened ages. 
It is an estimate of which none but a Christian 
nation is capable. 

The cost of sending out the North Star is 
stated to be about $60,000. In addition to this, 
the British government has offered a reward of 
one hundred thousand dollars, to be given to such 
private ship or ships as may have rendered 
eficient aid to Sir John Franklin or his crew, and 


may have contributed to extricate them from the 
ice. Cc 





THE ELIZABETH FRY REFUGE. 


A most appropriate application of the money 
subscribed for a memorial to the late Mrs. Fry, 
has been determined on at a meeting of the Com- 
mittee for its management. The sum raised, is 
to be appropriated to the opening of an asylum 


*For a short notice of the expeditions to discover 


and relieve the company of Sir John Franklin, see 
page 127 of this volume. 





for discharged female criminals, to be called the 

“Elizabeth Fry Refuge,” and to be situated 

within two miles of the Royal Exchange. 
Atheneum. 





From Chambers's Edinburgh Journal. 
THE HARVEST IN BRITTANY, 


Often had I watched the ingathering of the 
harvest, and shared in the joyous festivity of 
those by whose labours it was treasured up in 
our garners; but having heard some curious de- 
tails concerning the peculiarities observable in 
Brittany on those occasions, I longed to find my- 
self among the primitive people of that province, 
during the season of their harvest labours. I[ 
had been told of the veneration with which the 
Bretons—still imbued with the spirit of Druidical 
polytheism— watched the great mystery of vege- 
table reproduction, and of the devotion with 
which they gathered in the ripe and yellow corn, 
seeming almost to adore under this material form, 
a benevolent Deity. 1 was very glad, therefore, 
to have an opportunity of witnessing these singu- 
lar traces of Paganism, veiled as they are, but 
not destroyed, by Christianity. Our whole party 
shared in those feelings 0. curiosity and interest. 
Accordingly, we resolved to rise at the dawn of 
day, that we might be present at the earliest 
labours of the harvest. 

About forty peasants were assembled in the 
thrashing-floor. They were clad in coarse shirts 
and linen trousers, their feet bare, and their heads 
only partially covered by the Greek cap, worn 
carelessly on one side. Each of them bore a 
sickle beneath his arm. They were full of life 
and movement, looking earnestly towards the 
plain, as if longing to begin their appointed work. 

On a given signal, they advanced towards that 
portion of the tilled land which was to be first 
reaped, and placed themselves in a line at some 
distance from each other, so as to cover a good 
deal of ground. There was a moment’s pause ; 
and while passing their seythes lightly over the 
black stone which was to lend them a finer edge, 
the labourers looked thoughtfully on the wide 
extent of corn-land lying before them. I ap- 
proached an aged peasant, who was so absorbed 
in the contemplation, that he had allowed his 
pipe to extinguish itself between his teeth. 

‘Well, my friend,’ said I, ‘here is a glorious 
harvest.’ 

‘ Yes, sir: God is very bountiful!’ was his re- 
ply; adding immediately, ‘there is gold in those 
ears, sir |’ 

‘Yet I am told that there was no manure, and 
very little labour, expended on this tract of land; 
that the seed was merely thrown into the earth.’ 

The old man smiled. ‘It is, sir, that the earth 
here is still young; so she gives without reckon- 
ing. When she grows older, she will become 
more prudent !’ 

At this moment the proprietor gave orders to 
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the head reaper to begin. This leader was a 
young man of middle stature, but of remarkable 
strength and beauty. There was an elastic 
vigour in his movements, and a power of muscle, 
which belong to the perfection of healthful man- 
hood. It was owing to his strength and skill that 
he enjoyed the distinction of leading this band of 
labourers ; not that the title of chief had been 
expressly conferred on him, neither had he claim- 
ed it for himself; but it fell to his lot through 
that tacit conviction of superiority which accom- 
panies a remarkable capacity of any kind. 

No sooner had the expected signal been made, 
than he raised his sickle with a joyous cry, and 
was about to give the first stroke, when a sudden 
thought seemed to arrest his hand, and turning 
round towards the old man, with whom I had 
been speaking, he approached him with an un- 
covered head. 

‘Take the lead of the reapers, my father,’ said 
he, in a respectful tone: ‘it is not fitting that 
young men should be in the foremost rank, and 
the elder ones behind.’ 

A gleam of joy lighted up the sunburnt fea- 
tures of the old peasant as he silently took the 
place which his son had just relinquished, while 
the latter fell to the rear. Immediately the 
work began, and continued, with little intermis- 
sion, until the approach of evening, when they 
began to carry the sheaves of corn to the thrash- 
ing-floor. When the sun was setting, we watched 
the first cart laden with corn, as it drew nigh to 
the farm-house. It advanced across the sand, 
accompanied by the music of countless bells, 
which tingled on the horses’ heads, and by the 
joyous songs of the reapers who were following it. 
A long tri-coloured flag floated over the corn, and 
from beneath its folds were peeping two little 
laughing urchins, who were half buried amid the 
heaps of corn, while they made believe to be 
guiding the horses, whose reins lay carelessly in 

eir hands. We stopped a moment to consider 
this beautiful picture, so rich in contrasts and in 
poetic thought; for the most prosaic mind could 
not help being interested by the sight of this rich 
harvest store advancing across a region which had 
recently been won from the ocean; guided only 
by children, and escorted by the peasants of the soil. 

The following day was spent in beating out the 
corn. The old man who had accepted from his 
son the leadership of the peasants kept his post. 
When the sheaves were laid upon the floor, he 
placed his foot upon the outspread corn, and made 
thereon with his sickle the sign of the cross, mut- 
tering the while a few words of prayer. No 
sooner had this brief religious ceremony been 
concluded, than the other labourers placed them- 
selves around the floor. At first, their flails were 
raised slowly, and without order, and they ba- 
lanced themselves, as if preparing for some power- 
ful effort; but suddenly, on hearing the signal 
ery from their leader, every flail was raised at the 
same moment, and fell to the earth simultane- 


ously—this movement being continued with 
measured cadence. The batterie, at first light 
and moderate, grew more and more animated, 
until at length it became vehement and passionate, 
The reapers, carried away by a sort of nervous 
inebriety, sprang upon the bounding straw, 
whereon their blows fell with the fury of a sum. 
mer hail-storm. The dust flew about them in 
whirling clouds, and their brows were laden with 
moisture. Now and then weariness would over. 
take them, and the noise would become more 
hushed, as if coming from a distance. Then 
their aged leader would utter a peculiar cry of 
encouragement or of reproach, and thirty voices 
would echo it, and every flail would be raised with 
tenfold vigour, and the noise of the batterie would 
sound like an approaching thunderstorm, waxing 
each moment louder and deeper. 

I remained in the granary all day, watching 
the animated picture which caidahael itself, and 
observing, with a sort of dreaming curiosity, all 
the scenes of this country drama. The ensuing 
morning, the sun, which had hitherto shone out 
with continued brilliancy, veiled itself with clouds, 
and a soft drizzling rain impéded the harvest 
work. The peasants began to cover in the 
thrashing-floor, and to gather the beaten corn into 
the barn. Unfortunately, these operations went 
on slowly in comparison with the amount of work 
to be done. The rain fell heavier, and fears were 
entertained lest part of the wheat, which was still 
unhoused, might be seriously injured. The pro- 
prietor was lamenting the impossibility of pro- 
curing as many hands as were needful to gather 
in the grain more rapidly, when an old man, fol- 
lowed by five young ones, all armed with forks 
and rakes, entered the barn. He advanced 
towards the astonished farmer, and uncovered his 
white hairs—‘I have heard,’ said he, ‘that you 
were gathering in your harvest, and seeing this 
rain come on so heavily, I thought that a dozen 
more arms might be of service to you, so I am 
come with my lads.’ 

‘May God bless you, good father!’ said the 
proprietor, offering his hand to the venerable 
peasant; ‘but I did not expect this aid from you. 
Have you, then, forgotten our lawsuit, and the 
fine inflicted on you through my means ?” 

The old man shrugged his shoulders, saying, 
‘Our Saviour was more outraged than ever I was, 
and he forgave his murderers. Besides, the 
quarrels of neighbours should not be allowed to 
diminish the poor man’s bread. He who lets 
God’s wheat bi destroyed, cannot be a good 
Christian. Now we are going to carry home your 
corn; and when the sun shines out again, your 
thrashers will make room for us, and we will help 
them to make up for lost time.’ ; 

Without waiting to receive the thanks which 
were being lavished on him by the farmer, the 
old man and his sons hastened to join the reapers, 
with whom they laboured until evening. The 
next morning they returned to their work ; and 
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when the harvest had all been safely gathered in, 
they withdrew to their home without accepting any 
reward, and seemed utterly unconscious that they 
had done aught which deserved the smallest praise 


or approval. 





Account of Exizanetu Bew ey, of Sandford 
Grove, near Dublin, who died Ninth month 


23, 1848, aged 76. 


This valued friend, daughter of Nehemiah and 
Elizabeth Fayle, of Limerick, was born in ‘that 
city in 1771, and removed to Dublin, on her 
marriage with Samuel Bewley, in 1794. They 
were true fellow-helpers, for more than forty 

ears, in a position of much responsibility, and 
being animated by one heart and one mind, the 
talents intrusted to them were brought into har- 
monious action, in their respective allotments of 
usefulness, so as to present an instructive example, 
in this respect, to others; whilst their path shed 
around it the sweet influence of a Christian life 
and conversation. As heads of a large family, 
and elders in the Church, they were concerned to 
rule well; whilst in the exercise of a just au- 
thority they bore themselves meekly, and with 
engaging tenderness towards all ; thus attracting, 
in no common degree, the love and esteem of 
those around them. Their happy union was 
terminated, (so far as death can dissolve a bond 
cemented, as theirs was, by religious fellowship, ) 
by the decease of Samuel Bewley, in 1837; and 
the circumstances attending his final change, 
though deeply affecting, seemed remarkably to 
harmonize with the tenor of their lives. They 
were jointly engaged in a religious visit to the 
families of Friends in Dublin, when, in the act of 
passing from house to house, he was suddenly 
summoned from works to rewards. 

Elizabeth Bewley possessed, in an eminent 
degree, the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit. 
She survived her beloved partner for nearly eleven 
years; and continued, while strength was afforded 
to her, to devote herself, in great simplicity and 
faithfulness, to the service of the cause which she 
had loved from her youth. Low in her estimate 
of her own qualifications, and dwelling in a holy 
fear of that self-activity which leads into religious 
performances without life, she was an example of 
weightiness of spirit, and was careful not to exer- 
cise herself in things too high for her, her heart 
being, nevertheless, with the willing in Israel. 
Her increasing infirmities confined her much to her 
home, during the latter years of her life, but, in 
1838, she accompanied a ministering friend, of 
—— meeting, in a visit to Friends in Scot- 
and. 

For some years preceding her decease, her 
bodily strength and mental faculties gradually 
declined. In her case, it is, perhaps, not too 
much to say, that the calmness of her evening 
evinced that her day had been blessed. She was 
Preserved in a state of quiet resignation to the 
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last; and it was greatly to the comfort of her 
family and friends, to witness the degree in which 
love survived the powers of memory and judg- 
ment, and sweetened her peaceful close. 
Annual Monitor. 





REMARKABLE TEMPERANCE LAW. 


A stringent bill relating to intoxicating drinks 
has been passed by the Wisconsin Legislature, 
consisting of ten sections. It requires all per- 
sons who would vend or retail “spirituous 
liquors,” to give bond to the town authorities, 
with three sureties, in $1000, “conditioned to pay 
all damages the community or individuals may 
sustain by reason of such a traffic ; to support all 
paupers, widows and orphans ; pay the expenses 
of all civil and criminal prosecutions made, grow- 
ing out of, or justly attributable to such a traffic.” 
And it is made the duty of the officer holding the 
bond to deliver it to “any person who may claim 
to be injured by such traffic.” We quote the re- 
maining provisions entire: 

“Section 4. It shall be lawful for any married 
woman to institute, in her own name, a suit on 
any such bond, for all damages sustained by her- 
self or children on account of such traffic; and 
the money when collected shall be paid over to 
her, for the use of herself and children. 

Section 5. No suits for liquor bills shall be 
entertained by any of the courts of this State, and 
whenever it shall be made to appear to any Court 
before which a suit may be pending, on a pro- 
missory note, that such note was given in whole 
or in part for liquor bills, such court shall imme- 
diately dismiss such suit at the costs of the plain- 
tiff. 

Section 6. On the trial of any suit under the 
provisions of this act, the cause or foundation of 
which shall be the act of an individual under the 
influence of liquor, it shall only be necessary, in 
order to sustain the action, to prove that the prin- 
cipal in the bond sold or gave liquor to the per- 
son (so intoxicated or in liquor) whose acts are 
complained of, on the day previous to the com- 
mission of the offence. 

Section 7. Whenever a person shall become a 
county, city, or village charge, by reason of in- 
temperance, a suit may be instituted by the pro- 
per authorities, on the bond of any person who 
may have been in the habit of selling or giving 
liquor to such person or pauper so becoming a 
public charge. 

Section 8. Any person against whom a judg- 
ment may be obtained, under the provisions of 
this act, shall be entitled to maintain a suit to 
compel a contribution towards paying the judg- 
ment against him, against all persons engaged in 
such traffic in such county, city, town or village, 
who may have sold or given liquor to such per- 
son committing an offence, or ming a public 
c . 
Section 9. Any person who shall vend or retail, 
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or for the purpose of eusiting the provisions of | that the exercise of such authority is necessary 1, 
this act, give away spirituous liquors without first | the execution of the enumerated powers. If this 
giving the bond required by the first section of | cannot be done, and if, on the other hand, the esta. 
this act, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, | plishment of negro slavery is virtually and substan. 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in a tially prohibited, then the consequence appears jn. 


sum of not less than fifty, —— than five evitable, that every slave carried by his master jnty 
hundred dollars, and be imprisoned in the county a : 
the District, becomes instantly free. 


jail not less than ten days, nor more than six , ' es 
months, and shall be liable in all respects to the But we may justly enquire, what is the condition 
of those who were held as slaves, in the District, on 


—_ and to individuals, the same as he would _——s 
ve been had he given the bond required in the the Virginia side of the Potomac? Congress could 
no more legalize slavery on the southern, than on 


first section of this act.’ 

This remarkable expression of public opinion | the northern side of that river. Consequently, ac. 
in Wisconsin on the subject of “spirituous | cording to the principles advanced by the Massa. 
liquors,” the Senate by a vote of 10 to 3, | chusetts statesman, the slaves in the Virginia part 
and the Assembly 29 to21. It goes some steps | of the District became legally free in 1801. The 
beyond any legislation on the subject in the | retrocession of that portion of the District to the 
state of Virginia, of course placed the inhabicants 


country.—V. mer. and U. S. Gaz. 

under the jurisdiction and laws of that state. But 
did it re-enslave those who had become legally free ? 
It has been adjudged by a southern court, that a 
slave carried by his master into a state where 
slavery was not tolerated, and thus becoming free, 
did not return intoslavery by being taken again into 
the slaveholding state from which he was first re- 
moved. Does not the same principle apply to the 
slaves who resided in the southern part of the dis- 
trict between 1801 and the term of retrocession' 
And is not every slave who, during that period, re- 
sided within that part of the District, or who was 
born since 1801 of mothers who resided there, if 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 5, 1849. 


We have introduced into the present number, a 
part, and only a part, of an able speech delivered 
by Horace Mann, of Massachusetts, in the House of 
Representatives, near the close of the last session. 
After the abundance which has appeared in 
speeches, pamphlets, and essays, on the subject of 
slavery, some of our readers will probably be ready 
to turn away, with the supposition that nothing can 
be said, on this hackneyed topic, which has not 


been already moulded into every form, and pre- 
sented in every shade which it can assume. But 
in this, as in other cases, a hasty judgment may 
possibly be erroneous. 

It has long been regarded asa disgraceful ano- 
maly in legislation, that the metropolis of a nation, 
loudly proclaiming the freedom of its institutions, 
should be the seat of a traffic, essentially the same 
as that which is denounced as piratical, by more 
governments than one. Yet it has been generally 
admitted, that as the District of Columbia, previous 
to coming under the exclusive legislation of Con- 
gress, constituted a part of the states of Virginia and 
Maryland, in which negro slavery was legally 
established, and the laws of those states were re- 


. enacted by Congress, in their respective portions of 


the District, the slavery, thus recognized, was as 
fully legal in the District as in the states from which 
it was carved. But the penetrating mind of 
Horace Mann has here exhibited an argument, 
which it would certainly be difficult to refute, to 
prove that Congress has no constitutional power to 
introduce or establish slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia, or any where else. The advocates of the 
system are now called upon to produce the clause 
in the enumerated powers of Congress, by which 
they are authorized to establish slavery in the Dis- 
trict under their exclusive legislation; or to show 









sold and carried to other places, actually kidnapped’ 





The article from Dr. Bowring, the first portion of 
which appears in the present number, is worthy of 
a careful perusal. The superior excellency of peace, 
and the miseries of war, appear to belong to the 
truisms, which every body admits, and is supposed 
to understand. Yet even a hasty glance at the 
world around us, must impress the conviction, that 
numerous and powerful influences are constantly at 
work, to nourish the spirit of war. The school boy 
pores over the detail of battles in the pages o! 
Cesar, and is taught to admire the achievements 0! 
heroes in the strains of Virgil and Homer. The 
vqlumes of the historian are swelled with the nar- 
ratives of engagements and sieges. Our streets are 
frequently made vocal with the sounds of martial 
music, and the inconsiderate youth are dazzled 
with the glitter of military parades: and this is done 
when no prospect of insurrection or invasion fur- 
nishes an excuse for this display of hostile prepara- 
tion. Heavy drains are annually made on the 
treasuries of the Union, and of the individual states, 
to defray the cost of military preparation and mili- 
tary training. These constitute but a part of the 
influences which are constantly in operation to en- 
gender a passion for military distinction. 
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Under these circumstances, it becomes a matter 
of importance, particularly to the young, that the 
evils of war, in their various aspects and ramifica- 
tions, should be frequently presented to view. As 
a means of leading the less reflecting class to ap- 
preciate the blessings of peace, it is advisable fre- 
quently to impress upon them a sense of the intrin- 
sic absurdity, as well as wickedness, of a resort to 
arms in the adjustment of national controversies. 





Teiescopic Comet.—The Boston Traveller an- 
nounces the discovery of a telescopic comet, on the 
evening of the 11th inst., at Cambridge U. S. ob- 
servatory, by W. C. Bond. This comet, we are 
told, is approaching the earth, it has a strong star- 
like, central condensation, an extensive coma, and 
no tail. The inclination of the plane of its orbit to 
that of the earth, is stated at 66° 55’ 11”, and its dis- 
tance from the sun, when in its perihelion .89482, 
the mean distance of the earth being 1. The fol- 


lowing account is given by B. A. Gould, Jr., under 
date of 20th ult. 


“The comet is rapidly approaching the earth, 
and as it will proba ly be aoesiy visible to the 
naked eye this evening, I annex a rough estimate 
of its place, for the use of those who may wish to 
look for it. 

The places are given for Berlin noon, which is 
about 6 A M., of our time. Ifa line be drawn on a 
chart or globe passing through these places, the po- 
sition of the comet at any hour may be estimated 
with sufficient precision to find it without difficulty. 


Right Asc. North Decl. Distance. 
April 20 207 4° 22° 0271 
21 204 20 0.260 
22 2004 173 0.249 
23 1964 154 0.239 
24 192 134 0.230 
25 1874 104 0.222 
26 1824 73 0.216 


The comet will probably be nearest us about the 
28th inst., and at that time about eighteen-hun- 
dredths as distant as the sun. 

Prof. Pierce, immediately after computing the 
first approximate elements, called my attention to 
the great similarity of its orbit to that of the second 
comet of the year 1748. The latter was only ob- 
served three times, and the distinguished Bessel 
computed the orbit from these three observations 
with great care. 

_ The elements are all strikingly similar, with the 
single open of the perihelion distance. If this 
comet be the same one which appeared then, the 
age distance must have been greatly changed 


y the attraction of Jupiter or of the earth, since 
that time, 


Pe comet will probably be visible soon after 


If this wanderer should not approach nearer to 
our globe than eighteen hundredths of the solar 
distance, we need not be alarmed on account of its 
proximity ; as it will be still about 17 millions of 
miles, or more than 70 times the distance of the 
moon, from us. If this comet has occupied the 
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time since 1748 in completing its revolution, it 
must have receded from the sun more than four 


thousand millions of miles. —[Ep. e 


Marriep,—In Friends’ Meeting House, Tucker- 
ton, N. J., on Fifth day, the 22d of Third month 
last, Joseru H. Cook, of this city, to ANNA Puaro, 
of the former place. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL, 

The Summer Term will commence on Fourth 
day, the 9th of Fifth mo. next. It is particularly 
requested that the names, ages and residence of 
students, who propose to enter at that time, be 
forwarded immediately to the Secretary of the 
Board of Managers, No. 39 Market St., where cir- 
culars containing the information required by pa- 
rents may be had. 

Philadelphia, 4th mo. 27.—2t. 


Susan Howland, accompanied by Esther See- 
bohm and B. Dickenson, attended the Quarterly 
Meeting for Ulster, held at Lisburn on the 6th of 
Third month, after which they left for Dublin. 

At Gracechurch Street Monthly Meeting, on 
the 7th of Third month, Anna A. Jenkins, and 
others, were present with certificates for religious 
service. She also attended the London Quarterly 
Meeting, on the 28th of the same month. 

London Friend. 

Our Friends Benjamin Seebohm and Robert 
Lindsay, soon after the close of the Yearly Meet- 
ing in Philadelphia, returned to their former field 
of labour, in the State of New York. 





For Friends’ Review. 


A JOURNEY ACROSS THE DESERT FROM CAIRO TO 
SUEZ. 


The rapid increase of intercourse with distant 
regions has become a hacknied topic, yet it is 
scarcely possible to overestimate the results that 
must follow the changes in this respect, which our 
age has witnessed. In no direction, perhaps, 
will these results be more important than in the 
Fast. The vast empire, controlled by Britain, 
which, but yesterday, was 15,000 miles, or 125 
days from London, is now brought within two- 
thirds of this distance, and is reached in about a 
month, from that capital. Arrangements now in 
progress, will bring New Holland within thirty 
days from Singapore, and open to the crowd of 
emigrants who are to diffuse the language of our 
fathers and our civilization, an easy route to the 
vast and prolific regions of Australia and the 
Eastern Archipelago. The imagination falters 
when it attempts to grasp the consequences result- 
ing from the transfer of European science, industry, 
and morals, to so great a theatre. How wonder- 


ful the changes which time effects under the influ- 
ence of those laws which Infinite Wisdom has 
assigned for the control of human movements ! 
Three thousand years have passed since Asia and 
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Africa afforded examples of the highest progress 
in the arts of social life; and now a small 
istind in the north Atlantic, which, two thousand 
years later, was the seat of a barbarism at which 
the inhabitant of Nineveh or of Thebes would 
have revolted, conveys to the two continents long 
sunk in ignorance and degradation, the blessings 
of a civilization of which their greatest philoso- 
phers, in their brightest days,were wholly incapable 
of forming a conception. 

The following notice of the manner in which 
the journey across the desert on the great route 
to India, is now performed, is a pleasant illustra- 
tion of modern improvements in travel. A few 
years since, the tedious preparation, and the long 
array of camels, the precautions needful to guard 
against perishing by thirst or by the spears of 
predatory tribes, and the long road whitened by 
the sculls of beasts of burden which had died 
from one or other of these causes, might well de- 
ter the adventurous traveller. Now not only does 
he travel in coaches, at the rate of ten miles the 
hour, but finds splendid entertainments in the 
midst of the arid wastes, and is assured by a tele- 
graphic despatch of the arrival of the boat which 
is to convey him to Ceylon or Calcutta. It is the 
sudden transition from the age of Nimrod to that 
of Watts and Stephenson. R 8. 





“Twill not give you any particulars of our 
‘Journey from Cornhill to Cairo,’ as your readers 
are doubtless well acquainted with that route 
already: but some account of the Desert, and the 
way in which it is crossed, may interest you. The 
distance from Cairo to Suez is about 84 miles; 
which is divided into sixteen stages—thus giving 
to each stage a little more than five miles. The 
carriage used in the transit is a strong machine 
with two wheels,—seated on each side like a Lon- 
don omnibus. It is drawn by four horses, and 
holds six persons. When the overland passen- 
gers arrive at Cairo they are usually divided into 

arties of twelve, and two carriages are despatched 
in company. Three or four hours elapse between 
each despatch, in order that the horses left at 
each stage by one party may be taken up by that 
following. 

“The first carriage, containing twelve of our 
passengers, left Cairo at 8 A. M.; the second, in 
which I was one of the party, left at mid-day. 
Having taken our places in the carriage, which 
was drawn up in front of the hotel, the Pasha’s 
transit agent came out with a list in his hand and 
requested our names. Having found all correct, 
the order was given to start—and away we went 
full gallop through the suburbs of Cairo towards 
the Desert. The mosques and minarets of this 
strange city were soon left far behind us—and the 
massive Pyramids themselves disappeared from 
our view. We were now fairly entered on the 
dreary desert waste. I scarcely know what terms 
to use in order to give a slight idea of the scene 
spread out before us. Have you been at sea on 
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a stormy day when the waves were running high, 
forming hills and valleys on the mighty deep ? 
Well, imagine by some supernatural agency this 
scene fixed and the waters changed into rocks and 
stone and sand—and you will form a good idea of 
the appearance which the Desert presents. 

“The road which has been made by the Pasha 
is much better than I expected to find it. At 
some places it was rather soft, and the wheels of 
our carriage sank deep in the sand; but it was 
generally hard, and we were enabled to go along 
at a good pace. We reached the first station, a 
distance of about five miles, in little more than 
half an hour. Here we changed horses—an 
operation which was clumsily performed by the 
Arabs, and which occupied nearly as much time 
as the stage itself. 

“ After stopping thus at several stages, we 
reached the station at which we were to dine, 
Here we were allowed the space of two hours. 
The station-houses stand lonely enough in the 
midst of the waste; and, except those which are 
destined for the entertainment and rest of passen- 
gers, are merely stables for relays of horses. This 
at which we now stopped was one of the former 
description, and contained several bed-rooms in 
which we washed and refreshed ourselves before 
dinner. The dinner provided by the Transit Com- 
pany was very fair, considering the circumstances. 
According to agreement, passengers are entitled 
to three meals per diem during their transit 
through Egypt. Wine and beer are not included: 
nor are expenses at hotels in Alexandria, Cairo, 
and Suez. After dinner we inserted our names 
in a book, stating that we were pleased with our 
fare ; we then got into our carriages, and galloped 
on as before towards the next station. We were 
often annoyed and delayed by restive, kicking 
horses—beautiful Arab animals, but evidently 
never properly broken in or trained; indeed, I 
suppose they are caught and put in harness at 
once without any kind of treatment to prepare 
them for it. We soon, however, became accus- 
tomed to their freaks, and paid very little atten- 
tion to them. 

“The sun was now sinking, and appeared to 
be going down into the vast sea of rocks and sand. 
In all tropical countries the setting sun is a glori- 
ous sight, whether seen on land or on sea,—but 
here it is more than ordinarily striking. The last 
rays tinged the sky with many colours and im- 
parted some of their beauty to even the desert 
wilderness. Then it was night!—night which 
seemed to us more dreary than it does in any other 
part of the world. We reached the next refresh- 
ment station about 10 o’clock in the morning, and 
here we were to have tea and some time to refresh 
ourselves. 

“How we got through the night I scarcely 
know ; it was a long and weary one, and glad we 
were when day began to dawn. The breakfast 
station was in view; at which we soon arrived— 
where we washed and refreshed ourselves. We 
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here observed the telegraph at work (this ex- a few paragraphs that seem to claim special atten- 


tends from Alexandria to Suez); and were in- 
formed that the steamer ‘ Bentinck’ had arrived, 
which was to take us on from Suez to Ceylon. 

« Puring the afternoon and morning I took ad- 
vantage of the time occupied in changing horses to 
inspect the vegetation of the Desert; for, not- 
withstanding its barren character, there are several 
very curious plants scattered over it. The only 
tree or bush of - size which came under my 
notice, was a prickly species of acacia, not unlike 
J. vera in its appearance. A species of ‘ mare’s 
tail,’ —Equisetum—is also common ; and seems 
to be much liked by camels and dromedaries, for 
it was generally found closely eaten. Colocynth 

ows here, and is much employed in medicine by 
the Egyptian practitioners. But the most common 
and striking plant that I observed is a species of 
henbane which has purple flowers and seems a 
stronger and more fetid plant than the English 
kind. In many parts it is very abundant, and 
apparently is never touched by any of the animals 
that cross the desert. There are, of course, many 
other plants found here different from those I 
have just named, for it was impossible for me to 
wander far from the road or spend much time in 
examination. Many of the stones which I picked 
up were of fossil origin, and some of them had 
the annular wood layers beautifully defined. 
Scarcely an animal of any kind is seen, except large 
droves of camels and dromedaries, which are used 
by the Arabs in the transmission of goods from 
Suez to Cairo, and from Cairo to Suez. We often 
saw the bones of these animals bleaching in the 
sun on the road-sides, where they had sickened 
and been left by their owners to die. 

“ About 9 o’clock in the morning we got our 
first view of the little town of Suez and the Red 
Sea. The town had a black and uninviting as- 
pect, and did not improve upon a nearer acquaint- 
ance. At first view the sea appeared to be only a 
portion of mi which had so often deceived 
us, as it does all travellers in the desert. But the 
well-defined shores and the masts of the noble 
vessels which were riding at anchor near the 
town, soon convinced us that there was no decep- 
tion in this instance. We remained one day in 
the hotel here, and then embarked in the steam- 
ship ‘ Bentinck,’ for Aden and Ceylon.” 

Atheneum. 





DR. BOWRING ON PEACE. 


The London Peace Society, some time ago, pro- 
cured the delivery in London of a series of lee- 
tures On various aspects and bearings of Peace. 
One of these was by John Bowring, LL. D., long 
a distinguished member of Parliament, one of the 
most gifted and learned men in England, on the 
Political and Commercial Importance of Peace. 
The whole production, full of noble thoughts, and 
lnstinet with the best spirits of the age, would 
richly repay a careful perusal ; but we select only 


tion in this country.—.4dvocate of Peace. 

What might be dune with the Resources of War 
devoted to Peace.-—‘ War, no doubt, represents 
some of the triumphs of the human intellect. An 
army is a stupendous engine—a wonderful gather- 
ing of men, whom discipline has turned into ma- 
chines, making their moral and _ intellectual 
powers subservient to one ruling and despotic 
will. Happy would it be if the physical mo- 
mentum could be retained, and the thoughts and 
the feelings transferred to a nobler and worthier 
field. An army isa most imposing example of 
the power of congregated and marshalled man. 
For thousands of years the genius of nations has 
been inquiring, how armies can be made most 
efficient for the dreadful doings to which they are 
trained. Every combination has been tried by 
which the bones, the sinews, and the muscles of 
man, can be brought into co-operation with the 
mechanics of destruction. Every attraction which 
can fascinate the senses has oe appealed to, 
gaudy dress, and joyous music, and ‘ pomp and 
circumstance.’ Countless millions have been 
drawn from the labour and the wealth of the 
community, in order that the military glory of the 
people may be preserved untarnished. 

“ Has it ever occurred to statesmen to institute 
this inquiry: If war, or the fear of war, has 
given birth to such vast combinations as these, 
what might be done by combinations in the spirit 
of peace, and in the love of humanity ? Were all 
these strong motives which are brought to act 
upon the less noble parts of our nature for the 
encouragement of military passions, directed to 
the development of a higher ambition, in the pur- 
suit of man’s improvement, how soon would the 
whole face of society be changed! It was once 
proposed, by a benevolent philosopher,* that every 
nation should have a Peace Department, and a 
minister whose especial functions should be to 
promote the pacific interests of the people. The 
field would be as wide as the world, the work as 
boundless as futurity. Yet, if only a small por- 
tion of the motives which are held out to military 
and naval exploits, were presented to the cultiva- 
tion of pgace, and the encouragement of the 
higher,—the highest aptitudes of the human 
character, war would become an almost impos- 
sible calamity.” 

Actual Achievements of Peace-—‘ There are 
few subjects upon which the philanthropist can 
dwell with greater complacency, than those great 
social improvements, which have characterised the 
advent and the maintenance of European peace 
during the last thirty years. The veh of the 
active intelligence of the public mind has been 
directed to pacific objects. Labour and capital 
have been called into the field of moral and intel- 
lectual progress. Every stimulus given to ener- 
getic thought—every impulse which inventive 


*Dr. Rush, of Philadelphia. 
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genius has received—every encouragement of-, rate states; or the revenues of England at 4 
fered to honourable ambition has been in a direction | period not very remote. In 1845, 2,118 miles of 
where progress is associated with peace. It is| railway were opened. In 1844, the number of 
difficult in the immense variety of topics which | passengers who travelled by railways, reckoning 
press upon the mind, to select those which most | the separate journeys of each, was 30,363,052: 
merit attention; for on every side they abound. | and in the last six monthsof 1845, the half of the 
Look at the facilities afforded to communication— | year in which there is the least activity, the num. 
the rapidity with which distance is traversed in | ber of travellers was 16,720,550. These are the 
comfort and safety. Railways are among the | works of peace. 
greatest blessings which a pacific era has conferred | Steam.—Steam navigation again in its magnif. 
upon the world. Itis not only that they afford | cent development, is another child of peace. It 
cheap and commodious means of locomotion—it is | carries out over the ocean, the triumphs of the 
not only that they furnish profitable investment | railway on the land. And those triumphs haye 
for capital—that they create new demands for | been up to the present moment peaceful triumphs. 
labour—that they make markets accessible both | The inquiry, how far this mastery over winds and 
to him who has to sell, and to him that has to| waves can be made subservient to purposes of 
buy. Communication is civilization in activity. | destruction, is happily as yet a problem to be 
It will raise the standard of man to the highest | solved. And may it long continue so! Mean. 
social level. The desire for our own improvement, | while, we reach the uttermost ends of the earth 
will grow out of the observation of improvement | with celerity and certainty. We can calculate the 
manifested by others; and the contagion of that | day, almost the hour, which will bring us news 
healthful uneasiness which seeks to amend and to} from our oriental or occidental dominions; and 
meliorate, will run along every line—as letters | the time is not remote, when these great discover. 
along the wires of that galvanic telegraph, which | ies will receive a yet more extensive application. 
is another of the wonderful appliances of our day. | Deeply was I impressed with this wonderful 
And railways are producing other and yet more | change when, a few years ago, I stood at the foot 
benignant changes. They are blending and bind- | of the Pyramids, amidst the ruins of Memphis, 
ing nations. Having strengthened the links by | and my thoughts rushed back to the days when 
which the members of the same community are | the Pharaohs reigned in their despotic glories; 
united, they are now carrying out a wider mission | when this England of ours was a barbarous land, 
by breaking down the barriers which separated | occupied by naked savages, unlettered and w- 
states and empires. As regions remote are made | known. Then hurrying over thirty centuries, | 
more and more accessible,—as interests divided | looked around me upon desolate and depopulated 
are more and more drawn together; the feeling | Egypt, contrasted with that country which now 
spreads that after all, men in the infinite variety | holds sovereignty in every quarter of the globe. 
of circumstances in which they are placed—men | Standing there, midway between our eastern and 
are but members of a common family,—born not { western empires, I could predict the day which 
for hatred but for love; not for mutual injury but |should bring tidings from Britain or Bengal; 
reciprocal services; and best securing their own | when I should hear the echoes of voices speaking 
felicity by advancing the felicity of the rest of|in our land’s language, from the Thames or 
their race. the Ganges, from continents, from worlds unknown 
-Railroads.—The amount of Railway engage- | to, undreamt of by, the oracles of old. These, 
ments is one of the most startling facts of the | too, are victories of peace. 
epoch in which we live. If the enormous sums (To be continued.) 
of money which are wasted in times of war, in far 
worse waste than if thrown down a fathomless 
abyss, or flung into the immeasurable ocean deep, 
for that would be waste alone, without the ac- 
companiments of wickedness and woe that war 
brings with it; if, I say, the wastes of war be 
compared and contrasted with the savings of 
peace, applied to railway purposes alone, that 
comparison and contrast will be most consolatory 
to the thoughtful. In this country, bills have 
passed for the construction of no less than 532 
railways; of which 247 are main lines, and 285 
extensions and branches. Parliament has sanc- 
tioned for this, a capital of £153,457,837, and 
up to the latest period, the annual receipts for 
passengers were £3,976,341; and for goods, 
£2,333,373; making £6,309,714. More than 
six millions paid for improved locomotion—far 
more than the whole revenues of many second- 















































A REMEDY. 


The Huntsville (Ala.) Advocate, alluding to 
the various plans proposed for resisting Northern 
encroachments upon Southern rights, has the fil- 
lowing sensible and patriotic remarks.—Charles- 
ton Mercury. 

“The South has a remedy, which, if properly 
used, would work a wonderful change in Northern 

ive sentiment. Let the South learn 0 

live at home! At present, the North fattens and 
ws rich upon the South. We depend upon 
for our entire supplies. We purchase all our 
luxuries and necessaries from the North. W edo 
not depend upon ourselves. We do not encour 
age enterprise, skill, and industry at home, bat 
give preference to that of the North. With ws 
every branch and pursuit in life, every trade, pre 

















fession, and occupation, is dependent upon the 
North. For instance, the Northerners abuse and 
denounce slavery and slaveholders, yet our slaves 
are clothed with Northern manufactured goods, 
have Northern hats and shoes, work with North- 
ern hoes, ploughs, and other implements, are 
chastised with a Northern made instrument, are 
working for Northern more than Southern profit. 
The slaveholder dresses in Northern goods, rides 
4 Northern saddle with all the other accoutre- 
ments, sports his Northern carriage, patronizes 
Northern newspapers, drinks Northern liquors, 
reads Northern books, spends his money at 
Northern os places, crowds Northern fash- 
jonable resorts. In short, his person, his slaves, 
his farm, his necessaries, his luxuries—as he 
walks, rides, sleeps, loafs, lounges, or works, he 
js surrounded with articles of Northern origin. 

“The aggressive acts upon his rights and his 
property arouse his resentment—and on Northern 
made paper, with a Northern pen, with Northern 
ink, he resolves and re-resolves, in regard to his 
rights! In Northern vessels his products are 
carried to market; his cotton is ginned with 
Northern gins; his sugar is crushed and pre- 
served by Northern machinery; his rivers are 
navigated by Northern steamboats ; his mails are 
carried in Northern stages; his negroes are fed 
with Northern bacon, beef, flour, and corn; his 
land is cleared with a Northern axe, and a Yan- 
kee clock sits upon his mantle-piece ; his floor is 
swept by a Northern broom, is covered with a 
Northern carpet, and his wife dresses before a 
Northern looking-glass; his child cries for a 
Northern toy, crows over a Northern shoe, and is 
perfectly happy in having a Northern knife; his 
son is educated at a Northern college; his 
daughter receives the finishing polish at a North- 
erm seminary; his doctor graduates at a Northern 
medical college ; his schools are supplied with 
Northern teachers, and he is furnished with 
Northern inventions and notions. 

“The South is thus dependent upon the North. 
The fault lies with itself. It has the remedy in 
its own hands. Heretofore, it has only grown 
the raw materials; the North has manufactured 
them, and reaped all the profits. It has grown 
rich and prosperous beyond measure; the South 
has become poor. There should be a change. 
Necessity and duty alike demand it. Self-respect 
and self-preservation require it. The South 
should manufacture, first, all its necessaries—its 

eavy articles. It has the raw material, water 
power, arid all proper facilities in abundance. 
va it does this, the North will have learnt a 
*sson, and we shall be independent and pros- 
perous.’? 

[This is all plain enough; but while the writer 
appears to have been sufficiently acquainted with 
the facts, he seems to have overlooked the cause. 
The people of the south are not chargeable with a 


Preference of northern manufactures, from any ' 
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peculiar attachment to the north. Our southern 
brethren, like every body else, will go to the market 
where they can obtain the best articles, and at the 
cheapest rate. We may rest assured that when 
they find the various manufactures, demanded for 
luxury or use, produced among themselves, of 
equal quality, and on easier terms, they will not 
continue to import them from the north. 

If they could infuse, into their own labouring 
classes, the energy and enterprise of the north, they 
might unquestionably supply themselves with 
manufactures, produced from the raw material 
furnished by their own farms, without the expense 
of a double transportation. But to infuse that 
energy, an essential change in the condition of 
the labourers is indispensable. They may talk of 
northern oppression as they will, and suggest such 
remedies as they can; the great secret of southern 
poverty and northern prosperity lies in the difference 
of condition in the producers. The labouring class 
must compose the bone and sinew of a nation, and 
while this class writhes under the iron heel of des- 
potic power, the national energy cannot fail to be 
paralyzed. If the southern planters would try the 
experiment of substituting free labour for slave, 
they might possibly discover, that with their ad- 
vantages of climate and soil, they could themselves 
grow rich by cultivating the earth, although the in- 
habitants of the rock-bound states in the North, 
were also growing rich by mannfdcturing the raw 
materials extracted from the sunny fields of the 


South.—Eb.] 





Extracts from a Speech of Horace MANN, 
of Massachusetts, in the House of Represen- 
tatives at Washington, on the 23d of Second 
month, 1849, on Slavery and the Slave-Trade 
in the District of Columbia. 


Notwithstanding I have dwelt so long upon the 
social and moral aspects of this subject, I am still 
tempted not to forego that which was my prin- 
cipal object in rising, namely, to submit an 
argument on the question of the legality or 
constitutionality of slavery in this District. I 
have bestowed much careful attention upon this 
subject, with the sincerest desire of arriving at 
true, legal, and constitutional results. 

In my conscientious opinion, slavery exists in 
this District only by — usurpation and sub- 
sequent acquiescence. If so, Con cannot be 
too speedily invoked to abdicate the power it has 
usu 


The first position I take is this: That slavery 
has no legal existence, unless by force of positive 
law. 

The grand reason against slavery given by 
Lord Mansfield, in Summersett’s case, was, “that 
it is so intrinsically wrong that it is incapable of 
being introduced into any country, on any reasons, 
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moral or political, and can only stand on positive 
law.” (20 State Trials, 1.) 

Chief Justice Marshall says, “that it [slavery] 
is contrary to the law of nature, will scarcely be 
denied. That every man has a natural right to 
the fruits of his own labour, is generally ad- 
mitted; and that no other person can rightfully 
deprive him of those fruits, and appropriate 
them against his will, seems to be the necessary 
result of this admission.” (Antelope, 10 Wheat. 
120.) 

This point may be presented in another light. 
By the law of nature, all men are free. But in 
some governments the law of the State, upheld 
by the power of the State, overrides the law of 
nature, and enslaves a portion of the people. The 
law of nature recedes before this legalized vio- 
lence ; but it recedes no further than the legalized 
violence drives it back. Within the jurisdictional 
limits of such States, then, slavery is made 
legal, though it is not made right. But if a slave 
passes out of the jurisdiction where violence over- 
powers right, into a jurisdiction where right is 
superior to violence, he is then free; not because 
there is any change in the man, but because 
there is a change in the laws to which the man is 
subject. 

The right of freedom is a natural right. It is 
& positive existence. It isa moralentity. Like 
the right to life, it pertains, by the law of nature 
and of God, to every human being. This moral 
right continues to exist until it is abolished. 
Some act abolishing this freedom, then, must be 
proved; it must be proved affirmatively, or else 
the fact of freedom remains. This is the solid 
and indestructible ground of the maxim, that 
slavery can exist only by positive law; that it isa 
local institution; that the right of freedom must 
first be abolished before slavery can cxist. 

2. My second position is this: That a man’s 
legal condition may be changed by a change in 
the Government over him, while he remains in 
the same place, just as effectually as it can be 
changed by his removal to another place, and 
putting himself under another Government. 

Indeed, it would seem that nothing can be 
clearer than the proposition, whether regarded as 
a legal or a political one, than that the laws and 
the jurisdiction may be changed over a man who 
continues to reside in the same place, just as 
effectually and completely as a man may change 
the laws and jurisdiction over himself by remoy- 
ing to a different place. In many cases, the 
former works a more thorough change than the 
latter. The laws of Great Britain do not acknow- 
ledge the right of self-expatriation; while, at the 
same time, it is held, that the inhabitants of a 
foreign province, incorporated into the kingdom, 
change their allegiance without changing their 
residence. 

3. My third proposition is this: That the juris- 
diction under which the inhabitants of what is 
now the District of Columbia lived, prior to the 
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cession of the District by Maryland to ti, 
United States, was utterly and totally change; 
at the moment of the cession—at the moment 
when, according to the provisions of the Const. 
tution, they ceased to be citizens of the State of 
of the District of 


Maryland, and became citizens 
Columbia. 

By the 17th paragraph (Hickey’s Constity. 
tion) of the 8th section of the Ist article, it j, 
provided that Congress shall have power “t, 
exercise exclusive Tegislation in all cases what. 
soever over such District (not exceeding tep 
miles square) as may, by cession of particular 
States, and the acceptance of Congress, become 
the seat of the Government of the United 
States.” 

Congress, then, has the power of sole an 
exclusive legislation, ‘in all cases whatsoever,” jn 
regard to the District of Columbia. What is the 
meaning of the word “exclusive” in this connec. 
tion? It cannot mean absolute and uncontrolled: 
for, if it did, it would make Congress as sovereign 
as the Russian autocrat. It means that no other 
Government, no other body of men whatever, 
shall have any concurrent power of legislation 
over the District; nor, indeed, any subordinate 
power, except what may be derived from (on- 
gress. Over every man who is a citizen of one 
of the United States, there are two jurisdictions— 
the jurisdiction of the General Government, 
and the jurisdiction of the State Government. 
There are two governments that have the power 
to legislate for him; but there is only one 
power—the Congress of the United States— 
that can legislate for a citizen of the District of 
Columbia. 

In the act of Congress of 1790, chap. 28, 
sec. 1, which was an act for establishing the seat 
of Government of the United States, there is the 
following clause: “ Provided, nevertheless, That 
the operation of the laws of the State [of Mary- 
land] within such District shall not be affected 
by this acceptance, until the time fixed for the 
removal of the Government thereto, and unlil 
Congress shall otherwise by law provide.” 

Here, then, Congress par Ss provided and 
contracted with the State of Maryland, that the 
laws of Maryland in this District should not be 
interfered with, until the removal of the seat ot 
Government to this place; and Congress likewise 
impliedly provided and confracted, that when the 
seat of Government should be removed to this 
place, it would discharge the duty imposed upon 
it by the Constitution of the United States, and 
would assume and exercise the “exclusive legis 
lation” provided for in that instrument. This 
act of Congress was approved on the 16th of July, 
1790. ; 

By the Maryland laws of 1791, chap. 4, 
sec. 2, that State ceded to the United States the 
territory which now constitutes the Distnet of 
Columbia, and the words of the cession are these: 
“Tn full and absolute right, as well of soil as of 








residing or to reside thereon,’ Kc. * * 
ae that the jurisdiction of the laws of 
Maryland “ shall not cease or determine until 
Congress shall by law provide for the government 
thereof.” . , 

The state of the case, then, was simply this: 
1. The Constitution gave Congress power of 
«exclusive legislation” over such District as 
might be ceded for the seat of Government. 2. 
Congress, by the act of 1790, above referred to, 
pro to the State of Maryland to accept a 
portion of her territory for this purpose, but 
engaged not to interfere with her laws until after 
it had taken actual possession of the ceded terri- 
tory. 3. Maryland accepted the proposition, 
rehearsing the condition in these words, namely : 
that “the laws of Maryland shall not cease or 
determine until Congress shall by law provide for 
the government thereof.” 

By the 6th section of the act of 1790, chap. 
28, Congress provided that it would remove to 
this District, and make this the seat of Govern- 
ment, on the first Monday of December, 1800. 
It did so; and now its express duty under the 
Constitution, and its implied promise to the State 
of Maryland, were to be fulfilled by exercising 
“exclusive legislation’ over this District. 

In fulfilment of this duty and promise, Con- 
gress, on the 27th of February, 1801, proceeded 
to legislate for the District of Columbia; and, 
in the first section of that act, it provided as 
follows : 

“ Be it enacted, &c., That the laws of the 
State of Virginia, as they now exist, shall be and 
continue in os in that part of the District of 
Columbia which was ceded by the said State to 
the United States, and by them accepted for the 
permanent seat of Government; and that the 
laws of the State of Maryland, as they now exist, 
shall be and continue in force in that part of the 
said District which was ceded by that State to 
the United States, and by them accepted as 
aforesaid.” 

By this act, then, Congress assumed to exercise, 
and did exercise, that exclusive legislation over 
the District of Columbia, which had been provided 
for by the Constitution. 

On the 27th day of February, 1801, then, the 
laws of Maryland, as such, were abrogated in 
this District. The legislative power of Congress 

ecame exclusive. All legislative power pre- 
viously possessed by Maryland over it, then 
ceased. The connection of Maryland with this 
District, as a part of its former territory, and 
occupied by its former citizens, was dissolved. 

4. The next point of inquiry is: What is the 
legal force and effect, upon the subject of slavery, 
of the act of Congress of 1801, before cited? 
Its words are: “That the laws of the State of 
Maryland, as they now exist, shall be continued 
in force in that part of the said District which 
was ceded by that State to the United States,” 
ke. And here, I acknowledge that the operation 
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of this clause is precisely the same as though 
Congress had transcribed all the Maryland laws, 
word for word, and letter for letter, into its own 
statute book, with the clause prefixed, “ Be it 
enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America, in Con- 
gress assembled,”’ and the President of the United 
States had affixed his signature thereto. I 
acknowledge, further, that the laws of Maryland 
had legalized slavery within the State of Mary- 
land, and had defined what classes of persons 
might be held as slaves therein. 

But it by no means follows, because Congress 
proposed to re-enact, in terms, for this District, 
all the laws of Maryland, that, therefore, it did 
re-enact them. It does not follow, that because 
two Legislatures use the same words, that the 
words must necessarily have the same effect. It 
makes all the difference in the world, whether 
words are used by one possessed of power, or by 
one devoid of power. Congress might pass a 
law in precisely the same words as those used by 
the Parliament of Great Britain, and yet the 
law of Congress be invalid and inoperative, 
while the act of Parliament would be valid and 
binding. 

So the law of Maryland might be valid under 
the Constitution of Maryland, and _ therefore 
binding upon the citizens of Maryland; while 
the law of Congress, though framed in precisely 
the same words, would be repugnant to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and therefore have 
no validity. 

Now, this is precisely the case here. Congress, 
in attempting to re-enact the Maryland laws, to 
uphold slavery in this District, transcended the 
limits of its constitutional power. It acted 
unconstitutionally. It acted in plain contrayen- 
tion of some of the plainest and most obvious 
principles consecrated by the Constitution. If so, 
no one will dispute that its act is void. I do not 
deny, then, that Congress used words of sufficient 
amplitude to cover slavery; but what I deny is, 
that it had any power to give legal force to those 
words. 


{To be continued. } 





For Friends’ Review. 


MAY BIRDS. 


BY T. A. C. 


Sweet herald of May flowers, small and brown coated, 
Who loves rural precincts and dwellings of men, 
From a boy, on thy clear mellow tones I have doated, 
As they rang in the fresh morning air, little Wren. 


And O, how the bosom in boyhood was gladdened, 
As you came with the tropical breath of Brazil, 
When Eurus no more from the cold ocean saddened, 
And the evenings inspired the lone Whip-poor-Will. 


*T was joy ere we rose, in the cold dawn to listen 

To chanticleer’s call to the matronly hen; 
But the youthful heart echoes, when early dews glisten, 
The voices of Martin, of Robin and Wren. 
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The Martin and Wren on their boxes are singing, preparing for the election. A party of five hundreg 

The Robin has built in the old poplar tree, English have been on a visit to Paris, where the 
Round the door, the fresh grass in luxuriance is spring- | authorities and people have treated them with sneh 
attention. A large party of French National Guard< 
paid a similar visit to London some months aco. 
The cholera is said to be prevalent among the troops 
in Paris. The town of Brescia, in Lombardy, which 
rose against the Austrians at the renewal of the 
Sardinian war, has been retaken, after a terrible 
combat, in which the town was almost destroyed. 
and the greater part of the people, together with 
The trees in the peach orchard, clothed in their glory, large numbers of the assailants, were slain. Genog 

Seem like hills which are mantled with roseate snow; | had risen against the Sardinian government, and 


. ing 
Where the slate-coloured Cat-bird hops fearless and 
And the gay Orioles there tell their annual story, established a Republic, intending to league with 


free. 


?Tis the time of the crab-apple blossoms, sweet scented, 
While with azure Houstonias the meadow is gay ; 
And O, if the bosom is ever contented, 
It must be in the lap of luxurious May. 


Of the soft vernal passions, as singing they go. Rome and Tuscany, but the city was invested by » 
Sardinian army, and the latest accounts represent 

that it has been subdued. It is said that the late 
King of Sardinia intends to reside in America, 
Rome is making preparations, in expectation of war 
and the Sicilians appear very enthusiastic in their 
determination to resist the authority of Naples. In. 
Hungary, the Imperial forces have met with further 
reverses, and it appears that the combined Russians 
and Austrians have been driven almost entisely out 
of Transylvania. The King of Prussia had ac. 
cepted the Imperial crown of Germany, upon con- 
ditions which are considered as amounting to a vir. 
tual rejection. It appears that the deputies of Aus. 
tria, Bavaria and Hanover, were in the minority 
which opposed his election. He consequently fears 
that German unity will not be promoted by his ac- 
ceptance, and requires as a preliminary thereto, the 
consent of all the powers, and the approval of his 
allies. The Schleswig-Holstein war has been re- 
newed, and sanguinary conflicts have taken place. 
Canapa.—This country is ina high state of ex- 
citement. The Provincial Parliament some time 
since —— a bill to pay certain losses sustained 
by individuals during the rebellion of 1837, by 
which, it appears, the “rebels”? will become en- 
titled to remuneration for damages sustained at the 
hands of the loyalists. The French inhabitants 
sustained the passage of this bill, while the British, 
Build in a gourd while it hung in a shed; or loyalist party, vehemently opposed it, declaring 
And ’twas pleasant to see that musician so fearless, that they would not submit to be taxed for any such 


Though his rude pendant cradle was brushed by my | PUTPOSe. The act having passed the Parliament, 
head. oe ¥™Y | was reserved 4 the Governor, Lord Elgin, for the 


assent of the Queen. On the 25th ult., however, 
Thrice welcome ye warblers, returned from the tropic; | he finally went to the Parliament House, and form- 
And May, rosy month, there’s a welcome for you; | ally gave the-Royal assent to the bill. The popular 


And ruby-winged Black-birds the elm branches cloud- 
ing, 
From afar, send their medley of strains to our door; 
Rapid and sweet, as when ripples are crowding 
In musical play o’er the pebbly shore. 


Mingled with these are the Reed birds’ clear voices, 
Not unlike the fine tones of a Spanish guitar— 

O’er his nest in the thicket the Brown Thrush rejoices, 
And the scarlet-robed Tanager glows like a star. 


Then the Humming Bird sips of his nectarine diet, 
And the white-headed Bee boldly looks in your face ; 
All nature in jubilee seems to run riot ; 
But her wildness is beauty, her frolic is grace. 


And lo! when the fires of sunset are burning, 
And paint the white clouds where they float in the 
west, 
The train of brown Swallows, from forage returning, 
Dart one by one to their chimney-built nest. 


The yellow Finch swings on the thistle or mullein, 
As it waves to and fro in the westerly breeze ; 
But there is a bird makes the husbandman sullen; 
*Tis the King-bird, when claiming his tithe of the 
Bees. 


I have known the quick Wren, the familiar and peerless, 





Not for me shall the Nightingale now be a topic, feeling immediately burst out into riot. A mob of 
Nor the sweet Organista that sings in Peru. 4000 persons attacked the Parliament House, ex- 


ied the members, destroyed the windows, and 
Welcome, first-born of the three Summer Graces ; Leena the building to the ground, together with a 
Welcome thy cool eve, and warm, fragrant day ; valuable library, and all the archives of the Colony 
Welcome thy brilliant, aerial races; from its settlement. Montreal continued, at the 
Thrice welcome, thou laughing and garlanded May! | jact accounts, in a very excited state, though it does 
not <, that any Soren had been lost. A num- 

we - — had been ae by the apeenes 

; . ut the feelin inst them was so strong that 

SUMMARY OF NEWS. they were disbanded. The Governor has been 

burnt in effigy in Quebec, and also in several places 
in Upper Canada. The rioters declare themselves 
loyally disposed towards the English Government. 


Evrore.—The latest dates are to the 14th ult., 
brought by the Cambria. From England there is 
not much of interest. The Continental disturbances 
have had a depressing effect upon trade. Charles 
Gavan Daffy an eet — = aa for HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

rticipation in the rebellion. No verdict had been 
rendered. at the last accounts. Starvation again ieee sone he ming, of erected Sed 
prevails in many parts of Ireland, and it is said| street, on Second day afternoon, Fifth mo. 14th, at 4 
that the cholera is also at work in some districts. | 9%¢lock. Cuartes Exuis, Secretary: 
France is tranquil, the people being engaged in| _Philada., Fourth month 28th, 1849. st 








